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IV. — Augustus as a Letter-Writer 
By DR. ELLA BOURNE 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

Extant Latin literature includes two interesting and 
valuable collections of letters, those of Cicero and of Pliny 
the Younger. Just how much of our knowledge of events 
during important periods of Roman history we owe to these 
letters, how great an insight we have gained into the every- 
day life of the Romans through their medium, we need only 
a hioment's consideration to convince us. Their writers have 
allowed us to see themselves and their friends not in per- 
spective, but in the very process of living; we see what 
they thought and how they felt at moments of crisis; we 
get their passing judgment on the men and events of their 
times. 

It may be that no one is exactly natural when he takes his 
pen in hand, but at least letters, especially to friends, may 
be counted as causing less estrangement between one's natural 
and one's literary self than any other kind of writing. It is 
doubtless true in the case of Pliny that his letters were to 
some degree literary material designed for publication; yet 
their subject matter and style set them apart from other 
literary productions. 

I have been interested in a third great letter-writer among 
the Romans, a man who was the most prominent personage 
•of his time, and that time one of the most important of all 
history. There are many interesting references to the letters 
of Augustus, who so thoroughly believed in the wisdom of the 
written as opposed to the spoken word, that he used to write 
down upon his tablets what he wished to say even to his wife 
Livia about special matters, lest he should say more or less 
than was wise (Suet. Aug. 84) . Although so little of Augustus' 
correspondence has been preserved, it is in many ways illumi- 
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nating and interesting. It has been the habit of scholars to 
consider the other writings of Augustus, the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, his edicts, and his official letters, but his personal 
letters have usually been passed by. 

In modern times the letters were first collected in connec- 
tion with the other writings of Augustus by the Dutch scholar, 
Jan Rutgers, who died in 1625. I can find no evidence that 
this work was ever published by Rutgers or by his friends 
after his death, as were some of his other writings. It seems 
to have appeared first in 1727, when the collection, together 
with considerable additional matter, made up pages 140-253 
of a book written under the supervision of Johann Albert 
Fabricius, and published at Hamburg. 1 In 1846 M. August 
Weichert published at Grimma a book entitled Imperatoris 
Caesaris Augusti scriptorum reliquiae. This was called 
Volume I, but no other volumes ever appeared. Weichert 
based his work on that of Rutgers and of Fabricius. One 
section, Liber Quartus, comprising thirty-four pages, was 
given to Augustus' letters. Copies of Weichert's book and 
also that of Fabricius are very rare, the only ones in America, 
so far as I know, being those in the Harvard library. 

In this article I have planned to discuss only the private 
correspondence of Augustus, such as might be expected to 
give us an insight into his character and habits — an insight 
which we cannot gain from his more formal and official writ- 
ing, interesting as that may be. 

In the time of the earliest emperors private and official 
correspondence seem to have been kept quite distinct and 
separate. Later under Claudius and his successors there 
was a well-organized bureau of correspondence, probably of 
both official and private character, which was cared for by 
an official called ab epistulis. 2 It is uncertain whether the 

1 Imp. Caes. Augusti temporum notatio, genus, et scriptorum fragmenta. 
Praemittitur Nicolai Damasceni liber de institutione Augusti cum versione 
H. Grotii et H. Valesii notis, curante Jo. Alberto Fabricio: 

2 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, vi, 211 ff. ; Mattingly, Imperial Civil Service of Rome, 
Cambridge Hist. Essays, xvrn (1010), 87 f. 
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secretary whom Augustus had for his official letters bore 
this title. One inscription (C.I.L. vi, 8596) which refers 
to Ianuarius Caesaris Augusti ab epistulis, makes it appear 
probable, but on the other hand there is no other occurrence 
of the title in connection with Augustus. Suetonius, on the 
one occasion on which he mentions a secretary or amanuensis 
of Augustus, uses merely the term a manu, s and refers to the 
slave Thallus. All imperial secretaries (ab epistulis) of the 
time of Claudius and Nero were freedmen. 4 The officium 
epistularum, however, which Augustus offered to Horace (Suet. 
Reiff. 45), was quite different from the position filled by 
Thallus, and from that of the later officials ab epistulis. 
Horace was to have been the imperial private secretary and 
write the letters which Augustus himself had previously 
written. 

Whether Augustus procured someone else to fill the office 
which Horace declined we do not know. The many refer- 
ences to his letters and the fragments which have been pre- 
served lead us to believe that some help must have been 
imperative. Suetonius indicates that Augustus, because of 
his extreme caution, often wrote when he might have spoken. 
That he was an interested and lively correspondent we learn 
from the account of his interchange of letters with Atticus : 

Caesar, when he was absent from the city, never sent letters to 
any of his friends without writing to Atticus what he was doing, 
what in particular he was reading, in what place he was, and how 
long he expected to stay. And when he was in Rome, and because 
of countless occupations enjoyed the society of Atticus less often 
than he wished, scarcely a day passed in which he did not write 
to ask him something relating to antiquity, or to propose some 
poetical question, or sometimes by a jest to draw from him a 
longer letter than ordinary. — Nepos, Att. 20. 

* Suet. Aug. 67 : Thallo a manu, quod pro epistula prodita denarios quin- 
gentos accepisset, crura ei fregit. Cf. Aug. 101 for the freedmen who wrote 
part of Augustus' will. 

4 For a list see Friedlaender, Sitting., trans, by Gough (1913), rv, 40 ff. 
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A consideration of the fragments of his correspondence 
with other friends and with relatives shows this same active 
interest. In a letter to a later and dearer friend than Atticus 
we find an example of Augustus' jesting tone, which could be 
made sharp and cutting when he wished. Macrobius (Sat. 
11, 4, 12) quotes a letter to Maecenas in which Augustus 
caricatures his friend's loose and ornate style of writing by 
addressing him as "My ebony of Medullia, ivory of Etruria, 
laser of Arretium, diamond of the Upper Sea, pearl of the 
Tiber, emerald of the Cilnii, jasper of the Iguvini, beryl of 
Porsenna, ruby of the Adriatic. ' The only other letter which 
we have to Maecenas is the one in which Augustus makes 
the proposal that Horace take the secretarial position above 
referred to: "Before this I have been able to write to my 
friends myself, but now, overwhelmed with work and in poor 
health, I wish to take from you our friend Horace. He will 
come then from that parasitic table of yours to my royal 
board and help me write my letters" (Suet. Reiff. I.e.). A 
gracious and yet imperial letter this, and it is all the more 
to Augustus' credit that he bore the freedman's son no ill— 
w ill for refusing to enter his employ. In his answer to Horace's 
refusal he assures him that he desired his services only if his 
health had permitted. 

The other short extracts quoted by Suetonius in this same 
passage refer to three letters to Horace, all familiar to lovers 
of the poet, and with the preceding letters the basis to a con- 
siderable extent of our understanding of the relation between 
the two men. In one Augustus said in substance : "Even if 
you were so proud as to scorn my friendship, I do not there- 
fore return your disdain." Another quotation, probably 
from a letter, reproaches Horace for not mentioning Augustus 
in his writings. A fourth letter, written just after Augustus 
had received a volume of Horace's poems, playfully suggests 
that the poet is afraid of making the book bigger than himself. 

Unfortunately we learn much less from Suetonius about 
Augustus' letters to Vergil. One surviving fragment of his 
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life of Vergil, however, says that when Augustus was in 
Spain engaged in the Cantabrian war he wrote to Vergil to 
demand, supplicibus atque etiam minacibus per iocum litteris, 
that Vergil should send him some rough sketch or little part 
of the Aeneid (Suet. Reiff. 61). Here we see the same playful 
tone that Augustus assumed in talking to Horace, and also 
the same desire to urge on the two poets in their literary 
work. Macrobius (Sat. 1, 24, n) quotes what might have 
been Vergil's answer to this very letter: "I receive frequent 
letters from you," and "In regard to my Aeneid, if in truth 
I had anything worthy of your ears, I would willingly send 
it." The fame of Augustus' correspondence with Vergil 
lasted down to Tacitus' time, for the historian says that 
Vergil lived in retirement but did not lack the favor of the 
divine Augustus or fame among the Roman people — testes 
Augusti epistulae (Tac. Dial. 13). Much later we find this 
same correspondence mentioned in one line of Claudian's 
poetry : 

Dignatus tenui Caesar scripsisse Maroni. 

— Epist. ad Olybr. 23 

One tantalizing little fragment of a letter from Augustus to 
Vergil is given by Priscian: excucurristi a Neapoli (11, 533 
Keil). 

Suetonius is our main source for the letters of Augustus to 
the members of his family. There are three quotations from 
letters to Livia, one each from letters to Julia and Gaius, 
twelve from those to Tiberius, two from those to Agrippina, 
and an allusion to a letter written to Germanicus, as well as 
to other letters to Livia. Although Suetonius usually states 
in any one group of references that he gives each from a 
different letter, there is no reason to believe that he might 
not have used the same set of letters in whole or in part when 
he gives quotations in proof of another point. 

The three letters to Livia are all in regard to Claudius, 
Livia's grandson and Augustus' great nephew. The quota- 
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tions are given to show Augustus' opinion of Claudius. At 
the risk of going over familiar ground let me quote what we 
have of one of these letters : 

I have spoken with Tiberius as you asked me, my dear Livia, 
as to what should be done with your grandson at the games in 
honor of Mars. We agree that we should decide at once what 
plan we should follow in regard to him. For if he is perfect and 
so to speak complete, what reason is there for our hesitating to 
have him go through the same offices and ranks that his brother 
goes through? But if we see that he falls short and is marred in 
the perfection of body and mind, we ought not furnish occasion 
to men of mocking him and us, men who are accustomed to mock 
and jeer at such things. For we shall always be uncertain if we 
deliberate about each occasion, and do not decide beforehand 
whether we think he can have public honors or not. In the 
present case, however, in regard to which you consult me, it is 
not displeasing to us that he should preside over the feast of the 
priests at the games of Mars, if he will allow himself to be advised 
by his relative, the son of Silvanus, so that he will not do anything 
which can be gazed at or laughed at. We do not wish him to 
watch the games in the circus from the imperial box, for set out 
in the very front of the seats he will be conspicuous. We do not 
wish him to go to the Alban Mount or to be at Rome on the day 
of the Latin festival ; for why is he not put in charge of the city, 
if he is able to follow his brother to the mountain? You have our 
opinion, my dear Livia, according to which it seems well that 
something be decided about the whole affair, lest we be driven 
hither and thither between hope and fear. It will be allowable, 
if you wish, to give this part of my letter to Antonia to read. — 
Suet. Claud. 4. 

We see here Augustus' characteristic regard for public 
opinion, his caution in thinking out ahead of time all the 
possible impressions which might be given by different methods 
of treating Claudius. If we consider the letter from the point 
of view of style it is a very ordinary communication containing 
a certain amount of repetition — such a letter as anyone might 
produce who writes as he thinks and does not revise. The 
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two other letters, which I shall not take the space to quote, 
show how shrewd a judgment Augustus formed of the character 
of Claudius. 

There is also an interesting allusion to other letters to 
Livia, of much the same character seemingly as those in re- 
gard to Claudius. Suetonius refers to them as codicilli. 
When the relations between Livia and Tiberius had become 
very strained and Tiberius had especially angered his mother 
by refusing a request, "Livia brought forth from a sacrarium 
some old letters of Augustus to her in regard to the morose- 
ness and insolence of Tiberius' character and read them aloud. 
He was so much offended at these letters having been kept 
so long and then made a matter of reproach to him, that some 
think that this incident was one of the reasons of his retire- 
ment, and perhaps the principal reason" (Suet. Tib. 51). 

There is but one scrap of a letter to Julia, written on an 
occasion when Augustus had sent her, with what seems almost 
fatherly indulgence, 250 denarii, the amount which he had 
given each of his guests so that they might enjoy a game of 
chance at dinner (Suet. Aug. 71). Another letter fore- 
shadows less happy things. Augustus wrote to Lucius 
Vinicius, a handsome young man of distinguished family, 
that he had acted with little modesty in going to Baiae to 
see his daughter (ib. 64). The elder Pliny (N.H. xxi, 9) 
speaks of letters of the divine Augustus in which he deplores 
the action of his daughter in crowning the statue of Marsyas 
in one of her nocturnal revels. 

The quotations from letters to Tiberius are more numerous, 
but not always of especial interest. Three extracts are given 
to prove Augustus' abstemious habits (Suet. Aug. 76) ; two 
others to show how fond he was of dice-playing (ib. 71). In 
one of these Augustus, with unusual frankness, declares that 
according to his custom he had been profusely generous in 
his playing, and lost a big sum, whereas he might have won 
if he had insisted on having the stakes that were due him ; 
but he preferred to lose, for his generosity would exalt him 
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to the skies. This letter surely was not written for publica- 
tion. There are quotations from four letters to prove Au- 
gustus' high opinion of Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 21). These are 
to my mind the least pleasing of the letters; their tone is 
not convincingly sincere, and the unusual number of quota- 
tions, both Greek and Latin, gives them a pedantic turn. 5 
A sentence quoted by Charisius from Augustus, probably 
from a letter, shows Augustus, as in several other cases, cor- 
recting the use of a word (1, 209 Keil). 

There are quotations from two letters to Agrippina, in one 
of which, after praising the ability of his granddaughter, 
Augustus urges her to take particular care both in writing 
and in speaking to avoid affectation (Suet. Aug. 86). The 
other letter was written on an occasion when the child Cali- 
gula was being sent into Germany to his father : 

I arranged yesterday with Tallarius and Asillius that they 
should take your child Gaius to you on the eighteenth of May, 
if the gods are willing. Moreover I am sending with him one of 
my slaves, a physician, whom I have written Germanicus that 
he may keep if he wishes. Farewell, my dear Agrippina, and 
take care that you come safe and well to your Germanicus. — 
Suet. Cal. 8. 

Of letters to Gaius, the young grandson whom Augustus 
adopted, Quintilian (Inst. 1, 6, 19) mentions one in which 
Augustus corrects the form of a word which Gaius uses. 
There are two other letters which were written to Gaius 
while he was in the East, practically the only time when he 
was ever separated from Augustus. In one of these Augustus 
suggests a secret code which they can use in their letters to 
each other. 6 The other letter was written by Augustus on 
his sixty-third birthday, when Gaius was twenty, and is 
the only complete letter extant of Augustus' private corre- 

5 Compare with these letters those mentioned above, in which Augustus 
writes to Livia in quite a different tone in regard to Tiberius. For other letters 
to Tiberius see Suet. Aug. 40, 51, 02. 

• Suet. Reifi. 137. Cf. Suet. Aug. 88, Cass. Dio, li, 3, 7. 
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spondence. Augustus comments on the fact that he has 
passed his sixty-third year, commonly supposed to be one of 
the critical or climacteric periods of human life. The letter 
is written in easy, familiar style, and is one of the most pleas- 
ing that we have (Gell. xv, 7). 

A correspondence between Augustus — or rather Octavian 
— and Antony, which must have been very spirited and very 
unpleasant, is referred to by Suetonius {Aug. 7 and 86), 
Appian {B.C. v, 60 and 63), and Cassius Dio (l, 2). 1 In 
one of these letters (Suet. Aug. 86) Augustus again plays the 
role of literary critic, and comments in a most bitter, cutting 
manner on Antony's style. 

The correspondence between Octavian and Cicero probably 
began only in the fall of 44 B.C., after which many letters 
were exchanged. Cicero, writing to Atticus from Puteoli on 
November first or second, says that he had received a letter 
from Octavian on the evening of the first asking for a secret 
meeting at Capua {Alt. xvi, 8). In a letter written Novem- 
ber third or fourth {Alt. xvi, 9) Cicero says that he has had 
two letters in one day from Octavian, and in a letter of No- 
vember fifth {All. xvi, n) that he receives letters daily from 
Octavian urging him to come to Capua. The letters of 
Cicero to Octavian under the title ad Caesarem iuniorem 
survive only in twenty-nine fragments. Although these are 
so slight as to furnish little proof of authorship, six are per- 
haps from letters written by Octavian, and therefore to be 
added to any complete account of Augustus' correspondence. 8 

Another letter . which comes near to the line separating 
personal from official communications is the brief note which 
Augustus wrote to Pompeius Macer, whom he had put in 
charge of his libraries, forbidding him to publish the writings 
of Julius Caesar (Suet. Iul. 56). 

Although my treatment of most of the letters has been 

7 Charisius (1, 129 Keil) quotes a phrase from a letter of Augustus to Antony. 

8 See Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of Cicero, vi, 29s ff ., with comments 
on Lib. i, fr. 2, 4, 13 and Lib. n, fr. 2, 6, 9. 
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very brief, it has probably been sufficient to show their in- 
terest and variety, and the very human element in them. 

Suetonius and Gellius both comment on some of the pecul- 
iarities of the letters. Suetonius (Aug. 88) notes the fact 
that Augustus did not adhere strictly to orthography; that 
he had several pet expressions, such as saying when anything 
was done quickly that it was done "sooner than asparagus 
was cooked." He also had several peculiar word forms, 
particularly simus for sumus, and domos for domus in the 
genitive singular. He was not in the habit of dividing a 
word at the end of a line in such a way that he put the extra 
letters in the next line, but he placed them immediately 
below and bracketed them (ib. 87). He was extremely 
precise in dating his letters, always putting down the exact 
time of day or night when they were dispatched (ib. 50). 
Gellius and his friends who read a book of the letters which 
Augustus had written to his grandson Gaius, were impressed 
with the elegance of the language, which was neither over- 
particular nor painstaking, but easy and simple (Gell. xv, 7). 
Apparently Gellius was favorably impressed with Augustus' 
tendency to sprinkle Greek quotations through his letters. 
He speaks of his elegant use of wedSe ftpaSew (x, n). But 
on the other hand he is surprised that a man who usually 
observes the niceties of speech should in many places use 
such bad wording for the date. Augustus wrote die quinte 
and die quinti, not die quinto (x, 24). Quintilian (Inst. 1, 
7, 22) also comments on the use of an old form. 

That the letters of Augustus were kept long after his death 
is plainly shown. Pliny the Elder mentions them three 
times. 9 Quintilian (Inst. 1, 7, 22) speaks of letters which 
Augustus had written or corrected with his own hand. Sue- 
tonius expressly states in two places (Aug. 71 and 87) that 
he is using autograph letters. There seems no reason to 
doubt his statement. It is probable of course that as Ha- 
drian's secretary he had access to riles of papers not open to 
9 xviii, 10, 21 ; xviii, 15, 38; xxi, 3, 6. 
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everyone. Letters of Augustus in the time of Suetonius 
would be no older than original documents mentioned by 
Pliny as proof of the lasting qualities of papyrus. He says 
that there were statements in the handwriting of Tiberius 
and Gaius Gracchus which he had seen almost two hundred 
years after the characters were penned. The handwriting 
of Cicero, Augustus, and Vergil, he adds, was frequently seen 
in his day (N.H. xin, 26, 83). 10 

Were any of Augustus' letters ever published? Gellius 
(xv, 7) speaks definitely of a book of letters which Augustus 
had written to his grandson, liber epistularum dim Augusti 
quas ad Gaium nepotem suum scripsit. I am inclined to think 
that Gellius is not to be doubted ; that the correspondence 
of Augustus with his young grandson during Gaius' stay in 
the East was published probably as a sort of memorial to 
one of the two youths in whom Augustus had placed such 
high hopes before their untimely death. A collection of 
autograph letters of Augustus in the hands of Gellius and 
his friends during an evening of incidental reading is un- 
thinkable. They seem to have run through the letters, 
reading here and there and at last happening upon the one 
which Gellius quotes, written on Augustus' sixty-third birth- 
day. 

I believe there is no reference to any other letter of Augustus 
which may not be explained as having as its source either a 
carefully cherished autograph letter or a quotation from one. 
His letters to Vergil are mentioned by more writers than those 
to any other correspondent, but this can easily be understood, 
for not only respect for Augustus but reverence for Rome's 
great poet made such letters peculiarly precious. 

Pliny (N.H. xxxvn, 10), Suetonius (Aug. 50), and Cassius 
Dio (li, 3) are the authorities for the seal of Augustus. He 
used first a sphinx, later the head of Alexander the Great, 
and last his own likeness engraved by the famous Dioscurides. 
It was this last seal which was inherited and used by succeed- 
xo For letters of Julius Caesar in the time of Gellius see Gell. xvn, 9. 
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ing emperors down through the time of Hadrian, with the 
exception of Galba. 11 Pliny says that Augustus found two 
rings that had belonged to his mother, with sphinxes exactly 
alike. It was one of these that he gave to Agrippa and Mae- 
cenas while he was absent from Italy during the Civil War 
(cf. Sen. Ep. 114, 6). The use of the sphinx gave rise to un- 
favorable comment, probably because of its connection with 
Egypt, and was therefore discarded. During a serious illness 
much later in his career (23 B.C.), when everyone was ex- 
pecting that he would indicate Marcellus as his successor, 
Augustus handed his ring to Agrippa. 12 We surmise that 
this was the ring with the head of Alexander the Great, 
which Middleton thinks was probably a contemporary por- 
trait by Pyrgoteles. 13 

Shuckburgh sees a very interesting parallelism between 
the three seals and the three stages of Augustus' life, the 
sphinx suggestive of the dark policy of his early life, the head 
of Alexander the Great representing the world-wide empire 
gained after 31 B.C., and his own likeness standing for the 
originality of the policy of his later years, in which he repre- 
sented in his own person all the popular powers which he 
pretended to maintain. 

The Italian scholar Milani believes that Augustus' seal-ring 
with the likeness of the sphinx is now in the Museo Archeo- 
logico of Florence. Milani is the compiler of the catalogue 
of the museum ; therefore the ring in question (4458 in Hall 
19 of the Collezione Gliptica) is entered as "Sfinge in diaspro 
dell' anello-sigillo di Augusto trovato nel suo Mausoleo." 
In an article in Studi e maieriali di archeologia e numismatica 
for 1902, Milani gives a description and history of the ring. 
The gold band is oval in form and is so shaped on the outside 
that it curves to a greater thickness and width at each side 
of the round stone, which is of black oriental agate. The ring 

11 See Shuckburgh's commentary on Suet. Aug. 50 and references cited there. 
n Cass. Dio, liii, 30. Cf. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, 1, 732. 
13 Middleton, Engraved Gems of Classical Times, 50. 
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weighs 6.6 grams and measures 20X11 mm. on the inside, a 
size more adapted to the hand of a woman than that of a man. 
The stone is well polished, but with scratches and marks 
which can be seen under a lens, and which testify to its long 
use. It is deeply cut and the form of the sphinx is good. It 
differs, however, from the sphinx found on the money of 
Augustus, in that the coins show a sphinx with straight wings, 
while that on the ring has the wings curled in at the ends. 
The ring was found some time near the year 1600 in the ex- 
cavations made by Ricardo Ricardi and others in that part 
of the Campus Martius where the ruins of the Mausoleum 
of Augustus are situated. 

It is of course quite possible that Augustus' early seal-ring 
may have been placed in his tomb with his ashes, particularly 
if, as Milani thinks, it had some special significance for Au- 
gustus because of its connection with his mother. In the 
absence however of any proof other than the fact that the 
ring has a sphinx cut in the stone, and was found near or in 
some part of the huge Mausoleum of Augustus, Milani's 
identification is not convincing. 

Official Letters of Augustus 



To Sextus Pompeius. 
To the Mylasians. 

To C. Norbanus Flaccus, 


38 B.C. 
31-30 B.C. 

(probably). 


App. B.C. v, 77. 
Dittenberger, Syll. 350. 14 


proconsul of Asia. 
To the Chians. 


c. 29 B.C. 
c. 26 B.C. 


Jos. Ant. xvi, 6, 3. 15 
Dittenberger, Syll. 355, 1. 19 (C.I.G. 


To the Athenians. 
To the Eresians. 


21 B.C. 
C. 15 B.C. 


2222). 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Aug. 13. 16 
I.G. xii, 2, 531 (Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. 


To Herod. 


C. IO B.C. 


pert, rv, 7). 
Jos. Ant. xvi, 9, 3. 



14 Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit. 1, 396. This letter and also those to the Chians, 
the Eresians, and the Cnidians are listed by W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robin- 
son in A.J.A. (1914), 346 f., in the same article in which they publish the letter 
to the Sardians, found in the American excavations at Sardis in 191 2. 

16 Compare Augustus' decree to the provincial governors in regard to the 
Jews (Jos. Ant. xvi, 6, 2). 

18 Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit. 1, 811 ; 11, 465 ff. 
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To Herod. 


C. 8 B.C. 


Jos. Ant. xvi, ii, i. 


To the Cnidians. 


6 B.C. 


Dittenberger, Syll. 356." 


To the Sardians. 


5B.C. 


A.J. A. xvm (1914), 321 ff. 


To Phrataces. 


I A.D. 


Cass. Dio, lv, 10, 20. 


To the Senate. 




Sen. Brev. Vit. w, 3. 18 



[1918 



17 Cf. Gardthausen, op. cit. 11, 309 ff. 

18 See comment on this passage in J. D. Duff's Seneca, Dial, x, jo, xn. For 
a possible letter to the senate see App. B.C. v, 80. 



